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Road Courtesy | 


Walter E. Myer 











LL of us frequently see displays of 
irritation and discourtesy on the 
part of automobile drivers. A few days 
ago I was in a line of cars waiting for 
a light to turn green. When the go- 
signal appeared, the two cars ahead of 
me still did not move. Within a few 
seconds, the driver just ahead began 
honking raucously, and he was obviously 
angry. He impatiently backed up as 
far as he could without hitting my car, 
swerved out and around the front car, 
and came very close.to colliding with 
an automobile coming toward him. 

As it turned out, the first car in our 
lane could not go when the green signal 
appeared, because its engine had stalled. 
There was nothing the driver could do, 
and the display of temper on the part 
of the man behind him was inexcusable. 
Moreover, it was dangerous, for a col- 
lision was barely avoided. 

That was mere good fortune, as many 
accidents are provoked by such inci- 
dents. Drivers who are irritable and 
discourteous on the streets and roads ac- 
count for many traffic disasters. 

That is why campaigns are conducted 
to promote courtesy in driving. The 
driver who is courteous and even-tem- 
pered shields himself from many dan- 
gers. In working for safety through 
courtesy, the following suggestions may 
be useful to those of you who drive or 
who soon will be doing so: 

“Don’t honk your horn unless it seems 
necessary to do so. The horn is an 
emergency instrument which could be 
dispensed with on most occasions. 

“Don’t ‘talk back’ when some rude 
person shouts angrily at you. Your own 
safety depends upon your coolness and 
good temper. When you act angrily, 
you actually become angry, and, to a 
large extent, lose control of your car. 

“Remember that the ill-tempered 
driver stands in the way of the enjoy- 
ment of driving. He is in a constant 
state of irritation, which leads to peev- 
ishness and mervousness. The streets 
belong to all of us 
and they should be 
used in a spirit of 
cooperation.” 

I do not want to 
leave the impression 
that all, or most, 
people are guilty of 
irritation and impa- 
tience in driving. 
One finds many in- 
stances of coopera- 
tion and kindliness. 
Here is a case—an extreme case, you 
may say—of cooperation and sympathy: 

A few weeks ago a Washington man, 
driving near Baltimore, found at the 
roadside a dog which had been hit and 
badly hurt by a hit-and-run driver. The 
man, who was in a hurry, could have 
saved time and trouble by ignoring the 
sorry predicament of the dog. 

He did not, however, pass the dog 
by. He picked up the injured animal, 
took him to a veterinarian some miles 
away, and paid for medical treatment. 
The dog recovered and found a new 
home, thanks to the Washingtonian who 
was not too impatient or thoughtless to 
render assistance. There is noi: much 
question in my mind that this same man 
would be courteous and cooperative in 
sharing the streets with other drivers. 
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GUARDS at the Turkish-Soviet border 





Turkey Looks West 


Strongly Allied with U. S. and Democracies of Europe, the 
Middle Eastern Nation Hopes Soon to Join NATO 


(This discussion of Turkey is the 
second of two articles on the prospec- 
North At- 

The first 
dealt 


tive new members of the 
lantic Treaty Organization. 
article, last 


with 


appearing week 
} “ ’ 


Greece.) 


URKEY and her neighbor, Greece, 

have not yet become full-fledged 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Representatives of the 
12 NATO countries, meeting in Can- 
ada last month, agreed that these 
Mediterranean nations should be ad- 
mitted, but this decision does not 
take full effect until the 12 member 
governments have formally approved 
their delegates’ action. Nevertheless, 
American and European military 
leaders are already working out the 
necessary plans for fitting Turkish 
and Greek forces fully into the grow- 
ing Atlantic-Mediterranean defense 
network. Approval of the step by the 
12 NATO nations is expected to come 
quickly. 

As we pointed out last week, the 
United States has taken the lead in 
pressing for the admission of Turkey 
and Greece into the NATO. So far 
as Turkey is concerned, we want her 
to have full partnership in the big 
European defense group for two main 
reasons: first, her strategic location; 


and second, her splendid fighting 
spirit. 
Location. Turkey stands with one 


foot in Europe and the other in Asia. 
Both by land and by sea, she guards 
routes that Russia would like to con- 
trol. Northeastern Turkey adjoins 
Soviet territory. If the Turks were 
weak or without allies, their land 


might provide Russia with a passway 


toward the oil-rich countries of the 
Middle East, toward Africa, and to- 
ward the Indian Ocean. 

Moreover, Turkey holds both shores 
of the vital waterway which connects 
the Black Sea with the Mediterranean. 
This passage consists of the Bosporus 
Strait, the Sea of Marmara, and the 
long Dardanelles channel. It is Rus- 
sia’s only outlet from her Black Sea 
ports to the Mediterranean. During 
wartime, Russia’s ships could be bot- 
tled up in the Black Sea unless Mos- 
cow controlled these water routes. 

Since World War II, Russia has 
made efforts to force Turkey into a 
deal which would, for all practical pur- 
poses, put the Bosporus-Marmara- 
Dardanelles route under Soviet con- 
trol. sut Turkey, with encourage- 
ment from the United States and 
other western nations, has steadfastly 
rebuffed the Russians. 

(Concluded on page 2) 





Inflation Danger 
Threatens Nation 


Rising Prices Damage Defense 
Effort and Harm Us in 
Many Other Ways 


UMEROUS 
warned the 
gers of inflation. 
President Harry Truman has said: 
“We all know what inflation can do 
to the people. It can take their sav- 
ings away from them. It can take 
the food right out of their mouths. 
It can cause widespread suffering and 
despair.” 


have 
dan- 


leaders 


the 


public 
nation of 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York has stated the case in this way: 
“Inflation is eating away the defense 
program of the government just as it 


eats away your family’s income. In- 

flation must be stopped now and 

stopped hard.” : 
Mobilization Director Charles Wil- 


son has issued this warning: “If in- 
flation gains on us during this period, 
Stalin will have won a tremendous vic- 
tory—as he had planned—without fir- 
ing a shot.” 

Bernard Baruch, adviser to many 
Presidents, feels so strongly on the 
subject that he has said. “Inflation 
must be halted if the American way 
of life is to be preserved.” 

These and countless other warnings 
have been made, and yet inflation con- 
tinues merrily on its way. Leaders are 
unanimously agreed that inflation is 
bad for the natior, but they cannot 
agree on what to do about it. 

Simply put, inflation means a pro- 


longed period of rising prices. It is 
just the opposite of deflation, which 
means a period of falling prices. 


Since World War I, our country has 
suffered from both these ailments. A 
brief review of this period will show 
us some of the effects of both 
inflation and deflation, and will help 
understand more the 
problem we face today. 

During most of the 1920’s, the Amer- 
ican people were very optimistic about 
the future of the nation’s 
Large sums of money were spent on 

(Concluded on page 6) 


bad 
us to clearly 


business. 
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Turkey Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Because Turkey’s geographic posi- 
tion is both dangerous and vital, the 
United States has been giving her mil- 
itary 1947, and we 
rush to her 
aid in case she were attacked by Rus- 
And now, apparently, the Turks 
are on their way to partnership in 
the NATO, whose members formally 
declare that an armed attack against 
shall be considered an attack 
By bringing Turkey un- 
der the protection of this declaration, 
we warn Russia unmistakably that an 
ussault on the eastern Mediterranean 
would mean all-out war. 

Turkish spirit. American officials 
feel that Turkey has amply earned 
our support. The Turkish people 
have demonstrated that their country 
can be a strong and trustworthy ally 
in the struggle against Soviet-led ag- 
Turkey has sent several 


assistance since 


would almost certainly 


sia. 


one 


against all. 


country 


gression. 





WIDE WORLD 


CELAL BAYAR, President of Turkey 


thousand men to the Korean battle- 
front, where they have fought the 
Communists with guns, bayonets, 


clubs, and bare fists. General Mac- 
Arthur once referred to these Turk- 
ish soldiers as the “bravest of the 
brave.” 

A few months ago, the Turkish gov- 
ernment circulated a notice among its 
army units which remained at home, 
asking for volunteers to join the 
brigade already fighting in Korea. 
Only 600 men were needed, but more 
than 32,000 tried to 

In view of Turkey’s enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the United Nation’s appeal 
for troops to fight Communist aggres- 
sion in distant Korea, there can be 
no doubt of what her response would 
be if Russia invaded her homeland. 
The Turks are tough; they look upon 
the Russians as their traditional foes; 
and they have a 400,000-man army 
which we have been helping them to 
train and equip. They could not beat 
off a Soviet attack without outside as- 
sistance, but they should be able to 
put up a terrific battle in Turkey’s 
rugged mountains, while help is on 


volunteer. 


the way. 

The Turkish army is 
strongest non-Communist 
forces in Europe or Asia. Some ob- 
believe that our aid to this 
army has provided more armed 
strength, dollar for dollar, than has 
any of the military aid money we have 
Turkey is a valuable 


of the 
military 


one 


servers 


spent elsewhere. 
partner even though she is not yet 
formally allied with us and other 
NATO nations. 

Country and people. What sort of 
country is this prospective new ally? 
Geographically, it is cut into two por- 


tions by the Bosporus-Marmara- 
Dardanelles waterway. The big rec- 
tangular portion to the southeast of 
that passage is regarded by map 
makers as a part of Asia, and it cov- 
ers about as much area as does Texas. 
Northwest of the waterway is the Eu- 
ropean section of Turkey, and it is 
about as large as Massachusetts. 

Some parts of the country, near the 
seacoast, have a mild and moist cli- 
mate; but the interior of Asiatic Tur- 
key is high and dry, with hot sum- 
mers and severe winters. The na- 
tion’s wide variety of climates en- 
ables it to raise many different crops, 
including wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
beets, nuts, and fruits. Livestock 
raisers tend sheep, cattle, goats, and 
camels. 

Tobacco, cotton, and some of the 
other crops are sold abroad in sizable 
Turkey is rich in minerals, 
but her mining industries are not 
well developed. She does, though, sell 
many tons of valuable chrome to the 
United States. 

The Asiatic portion of Turkey has 
towering peaks, including famous 
Mount Ararat. It was on Ararat’s 
slopes, about two years ago, that an 
expedition of Bible scholars from 
America searched without success for 
the remains of Noah’s Ark. (Mos- 
cow charged that the expedition actu- 
ally consisted of spies—sent to prowl 
near the Russo-Turkish border, which 
passes close to Ararat.) 

Turkey’s largest city and former 
capital, ancient Istanbul, lies in the 
European portion of the country. 
This great seaport has played a ma- 
jor role in the history of the Mediter- 
ranean region. Several centuries be- 
fore the time of Christ it was known 
as Byzantium. Later it was named 
New Rome, and then Constantinople 
—a name which it kept until quite 
recently. 

Several centuries ago, Turkey was 
the center of a great empire which 
extended over much of southeastern 
Europe, North Africa, and the Middle 
East. But her power and territory 
dwindled, and by the time of World 
War I she had become a weak and 
backward nation. 

In the early 1920’s, a new govern- 
ment was established under the leader- 
ship of Mustapha Kemal, who later 
took the name Kemal Ataturk. This 
man was ruthless and dictatorial in 
his methods, and he dealt harshly with 
his opponents. Today, however, he is 
remembered chiefly for his determi- 
nation to transform Turkey into a 
modern and progressive country. 


amounts. 


He wanted to develop great new 
industries, construct hydroelectric 
plants, and build schools. He encour- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ANKARA is one of Turkey’s modern schools. 








ACME 


Women, once 


severely restricted in Turkey, are going to college and taking part in professional life. 


clothing that is used in America and 
western Europe, and to adopt many 
of our customs. He helped the na- 
tion’s women to get rid of the severe 
restrictions that ancient Turkish tra- 
ditions had placed upon their activi- 
ties. 

Numerous women in Turkey now 
attend universities, hold jobs in busi- 
ness and industry, and occupy impor- 
tant positions as doctors, teachers, 
and lawyers. Ataturk’s adopted 
daughter became a famous flyer, and 
recently tried to get the government 
to send her to Korea for combat duty. 

By the time of Kemal Ataturk’s 
death, in 1938, a great deal had been 
accomplished, but the task which he 
launched was too big to be done 
quickly. So today Turkey . presents 
a startling contrast of old and new. 
In the cities there is heavy automobile 
traffic, but in rural areas one can see 
oxcarts like those which were in use 
many centuries ago. Caravans of 
camels plod along rough trails, some- 
times passing construction _ sites 
where engineers are using heavy trac- 
tors and graders to build new high- 
ways. 

Farmers, who make up about four 
fifths of Turkey’s 20 million people, 
have not yet benefited a great deal 
from the modernization program. 
Most of them still scratch the fields 
with ox-drawn wooden plows and, in 
general, farm as their ancestors did 
in ancient times. There are so few 
roads that many villages can market 
little or none of their produce. In- 
habitants of such places have little 
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can use at home. As a result, they 
earn very little cash and buy prac- 
tically nothing from the outside 
world. 

Efforts are being made to help the 
people of Turkey’s rural villages. A 
road-building program is under way. 
The government operates several ex- 
cellent agricultural schools to teach 
improved farming methods. New 
tractors, plows, harvesters, and other 
farm implements are being obtained 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and American technicians are 
showing the Turks how to operate 
them. In all these programs, only a 
beginning has been made. 

Many Americans who have studied 
Turkey feel that the nation’s mod- 
ernization program has not been han- 
dled in the best way for meeting the 
people’s needs. These Americans ar- 
gue that there has been too much 
emphasis on the building of spectacu- 
lar steel works and other large estab- 
lishments, while not enough attention 
has been given to the development of 
food-processing plants, small facto- 
ries for making simple farm tools, 
and the like. 


Wants to Help Self 


Despite this shortcoming and oth- 
ers, Turkey shows considerable prom- 
ise. At least, according to recent 
American visitors, she has a healthy 
spirit of self help. Her officials seem 
eager to make substantial, worth- 
while use of the U. S. economic and 
military aid which their nation is 
receiving. 

One of the most remarkable devel- 
opments in Turkey has been the rapid 
growth of truly democratic ideals in 
government. We have noted that 
Kemal Ataturk, father of modern Tur- 
key, ruled as a dictator. But Ata- 
turk’s successor, Ismet Inonu, per- 
mitted the establishment of an oppo- 
sition party. When that opposition 
won a sweeping victory in the elec- 
tion of 1950, Inonu probably could 
have kept office by force, but he did 
not do so. Instead, he turned the 
presidency over to the present chief 
executive, Celal Bayar. 

The democratic election of 1950 and 
Turkey’s sizable contribution in the 
Korean war effort have won her pro- 
found respect in the minds of the 
American people. She is regarded 
as a welcome ally in the struggle 
against Moscow and the forces of 
Communist aggression. 
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The Men Who Make Up President’s Inner Circle 


Nine Cabinet Members and Three Other Advisors Work with Mr. Truman 


WICE a week, on Mondays and 

Fridays, President Truman and his 
Cabinet meet at the White House in 
the nation’s capital. The meetings 
are important, for they are the only 
formal conferences of the Cabinet of- 
ficials as a group to discuss and plan 
operations of the executive branch of 
government. 

The nine Cabinet officers attend the 
conferences regularly. As heads of 
regular executive divisions of govern- 
ment, they are Mr. Truman’s chief 
assistants. Vice President Alben 
Barkley attends the White House ses- 
sions, as do two or three of the Presi- 
dent’s special assistants. 

During the meetings, which usually 
last an hour, the Cabinet members re- 
port on the doings of their depart- 
ments. Various problems that arise 
are discussed, and Mr. Truman gives 
his instructions on how they are to be 
handled. Through the group sessions, 
the President is able to direct his Cab- 
inet more quickly and easily than 
would be possible in a long series of 
individual conferences. Each Cabinet 
member benefits from knowing what 
the others are doing. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
is the most controversial member of 
the Cabinet. The policies he carries 
out frequently are attacked by oppos- 
ing political leaders, but he is staunchly 
defended by his supporters, including 
President Truman. 

The son of a Connecticut clergyman, 
Acheson has been highly successful as 
an attorney in Washington. He first 
served in a government post in 1933 
as Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
In the State Department, he was As- 
sistant Secretary and Under Secretary 
before assuming the top post in 1949. 
His hobby is making furniture at a 
workshop on his farm outside Wash- 
ington. He is 58. 

The Department of State handles 
our political relations with other coun- 
tries. Its job is to carry out foreign 
policies laid down by Congress and 
the President, to promote friendship 
with other nations, to negotiate trea- 
ties, and to manage our participation 
in the United Nations. The State De- 
partment maintains a big staff in 
Washington and has ambassadors, min- 
isters, consuls, and other officers in 
countries around the world to carry on 
its business. 

John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is a former Missouri banker and 
an old friend of Mr. Truman. They 
first met in France during World War 
I, when both were captains. Later 
they went to the same training camps 
as members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Snyder has served in various 
federal posts connected with economic 
matters since the 1930’s. He is 56. 

The Department of the Treasury 
handles the government’s finances. It 
collects taxes, pays the government’s 
bills, and makes our coins and paper 








Barkley 


Truman 


money. The Coast Guard, the Bureau 
of Narcotics, and the Secret Service 
are under its supervision. 

Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, 
is the newest member of the cabinet. 
He moved up from the position of dep- 
uty secretary last month to replace 
the retiring General George Marshall. 
Mr. Lovett is rated as a highly effi- 
cient executive. His chief hobby is 
painting landscapes in oil, but he has 
little time for that now. 

After studying law and business ad- 
ministration at Harvard University, 
he went into the banking business in 
New York. He entered government 
service as a special assistant to the 
late Secretary of War, Henry Stimson. 
Lovett has held official positions most 
of the time since. He is 56 years old. 

The Department of Defense is a 
comparatively new agency set up by 
Congress in 1947 to exercise a cen- 
tralized control over the Departments 
of Army, Navy (which includes the 
Marines), and Air Force. Its job is 
to coordinate the work of the military 
branches so that we shall have a uni- 
fied armed force for defense. In the 
past, the various military branches 
worked as independent organizations. 

J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral, has been interested in politics 
since he was 16 and was active in the 
Democratic Party while still a law 
student at Boston University. He was 
admitted to the bar in Rhode Island 
in 1929, but built his personal fortune 
in real estate, insurance, and bank- 
ing. He has been a United States 
District attorney, Governor of Rhode 
Island, and a United States Senator. 
He will be 48 in November. 

The Department of Justice advises 
government officials on legal questions. 
Its attorneys represent the government 
in court cases involving federal laws. 
The Department supervises and di- 
rects activities of United States dis- 
trict attorneys and marshals in the 
various federal court districts. It in- 
cludes the celebrated Federal Bureau 
of Investigation whose ‘‘G-men” track 
down violators of federal laws and, in 
recent years, have concentrated on a 
nationwide search for Communists who 
are disloyal to our country. 

Jesse Donaldson, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is a man who worked from the 
bottom to the top. He decided he 
wanted to be a postal employee when, 
as a youngster, he lugged the mail 
bags to and from the little postoffice 
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his father ran as part of a small-town 
general store in Illinois. He got a 
job as mail carrier by passing civil 
service examinations and _ steadily 
climbed the postal ladder to his pres- 
ent high position. He is 66. 

The Post Office Department prob- 
ably runs the world’s biggest business 
in handling U. S. mail. It has about 
a half million employees and 41,600 
post offices to distribute 50 billion 
pieces of mail a year. The Department 
also directs the United States Postal 
Savings System, one of the world’s 
biggest banks. 

Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior, is a veteran of World War I. 
As a pharmacist’s mate in the Navy 
Transport Service, he crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean 36 times, the North Sea 
seven times, and the Mediterranean 
five times during 18 months in serv- 
ice. 3orn in Virginia, he went to 
Denver, Colorado, after the war and 
made his home there. He practiced 
law and specialized in welfare work 
among young people in Colorado. 
Later he came to Washington and en- 
tered government service. He is 55. 

The Department of the Interior 
deals with the conservation and devel- 
opment of our natural resources, such 
as water, oil, gas, forests, fish and 
wildlife. It rhanages the national park 
system. It undertakes irrigation 
projects, and makes and _ enforces 
safety rules for mines. It also is 
guardian for about 400,000 American 
Indians and 30,000 Alaskan natives. 

Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a specialist in irrigation and 
mining law, has been in federal gov- 
ernment work since 1935. Upon leav- 
ing the University of Denver in 1929, 
he was admitted to the bar and prac- 
ticed law in his home state before be- 
coming a federal official. He is 48. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
established to help farmers. It car- 
ries out research on the care of the 
soil, marketing crops, the industrial 
uses of farm products, the types of 
food best suited to families, and other 
problems of farm and home life. 
It distributes information through 
pamphlets and books and, in coopera- 
tion with the states, through demon- 
strations at extension service stations. 
The department makes crop reports, 
inspects meat, and oversees programs 
to eliminate diseases among animals 
and plants. It also handles the farm 
price-support program. 


Harriman 
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McGrath Donaldson 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 


merce, is an Ohio lawyer, newspaper 


and radio station owner, businessman, 
and baseball fan. He has served on 
the administrative board of the Cin- 
cinnati “Reds” baseball team, and has 
taken an active part in politics in Ohio 
for many years. He is 64. 

The Department of Commerce seeks 
to help industry increase foreign and 
domestic business, and to encourage 
the development of mining, manufac- 
turing, shipping and fishing indus- 
tries, and the transportation facilities 
of the country. The Department main- 
tains a Bureau of Standards to aid 
manufacturers by making scientific 
tests of all kinds of materials and de- 
vices. Its Patent Office registers in- 
ventions so the inventor’s ideas cannot 
be stolen. 

Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
was for many years active in Massa- 
chusetts politics. He served as a mem- 
ber of that state’s legislature and as 
its governor. He also has been mayor 
of Boston. Before giving his time to 
political affairs, he was associated with 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. He is 50. 

The Department of Labor checks on 
enforcement of labor laws and offers 
its help in the effort to settle industrial 
disputes. It maintains a special bu- 
reau to look after the welfare of work- 
ing women and children. 

Among non-cabinet assistants fre- 
quently present at the cabinet sessions 
is Charles E. Wilson. He is Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which supervises industrial production 
for building military defenses against 
aggression. Wilson left his job as 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany to take over the task. He will 
be 65 in November. 

W. Averell Harriman, Special As- 
sistant to the President, frequently 
goes to the Cabinet sessions. A former 
banker and director of railroads, he is 
a specialist on foreign affairs, and 
has been our Ambassador to Russia. 
He gave up his business career to 
enter government service in 1933. He 
will be 60 in November. 

John Steelman, Assistant to the 
President, is almost always at the 
meetings. Getting labor and manage- 
ment together to settle industrial dis- 
putes is one of his specialties. He was 
a professor of sociology and economics 
at Alabama College in Montevallo be- 
fore entering government service in 
1934. He is 51. 

As Director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation Service before 
World War II, Steelman directed ne- 
gotiations in as many as 3,000 labor 
disputes a year. He carried on so many 
discussions by telephone that the wrist 
and palm of his left hand developed 
a sort of paralytic cramp. This was 
relieved by the installation of a device 
enabling him to hold the telephone 
receiver while leaving his hands free. 
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The Story of the Week 


High School Football 


About 10,000 high schools, it is esti- 
mated, are represented by football 
teams this fall. Many of the best 
players on these elevens will win places 
on regional or state All-Star teams. 
To a few will fall the honor of being 
chosen for the All-American high 
school eleven, and of playing in the 
annual high school All-Star classic 
next suiamer. 

The Wigwam Wisemen of America 

an organization of sports lovers in 
Oklahoma City—plays the leading role 
in choosing the All-America high 
school eleven and in promoting the 
All-Star game. Each year after the 
football season, the sports group con- 
ducts a nation-wide poll of sports- 
writers and announcers to determine 
the top high school players of the 
country. Following the 1950 season, 
more than 1,500 boys were nominated 
for All-Star consideration. From this 
number, seven All-America teams 
were picked. 

The All-Star game is held the sum- 
mer after the selection of the All- 
America elevens. Two squads are 
chosen from among seniors on the All- 
America teams. With a few excep- 
tions, players from east of the Mis- 
sissippi are on the East eleven, while 
players from west of the river are on 
the West team. 

For the past two years the All-Star 
game has been held in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. This year’s football classic 
included participants from points as 
far distant as Massachusetts and Cali- 
The East beat the West in 


an exciting game, 15 to 6. 


fornia. 


Terms to Know 


The following terms often appear 


in news stories about Soviet Russia: 


USSR. 


Russia’s official name is the 








STEEL production is rising. Here a b 
furnace is being constructed for the Fair- 
less Steel Works, a new plant near Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The country is made up of 16 big re- 
publics which are governed from Mos- 
cow. Soviet satellite nations are not 
part of this setup. 

Kremlin. <A fortified area inside 
Russia’s capital city of Moscow, the 
Kremlin is the center of Russia’s gov- 
ernment. Joseph Stalin and many 
other top Soviet leaders are said to 
have their offices within the Kremlin 
walls. 

Politburo. 


bare, and 


It is pronounced po-leet’- 


means political bureau. 





FOOTBALL is a highly technical game. 


DEVANEY 


Here a coach gives his team a chalk talk 


on a play. 


Premier Stalin and approximately 11 
other leading Russian Communist 
Party leaders make up the membership 
of this group. (We do not know the 
exact number of officials included in 
it.) Although officially it is nothing 
more than the Communist Party’s ex- 
ecutive body, the Politburo makes all 
important decisions in 
Russia. 

MVD and MGB. 
secret police organizations known by 
the initials of MVD and MGB. Both 
groups have nation-wide networks of 


government 


Russia has two big 


agents who check up on the activities 
of all Soviet citizens. The MVD and 
MGB police have the power to arrest 
and imprison without trial any person 
suspected of being opposed to the So- 
viet regime. 


“City” Farmers 


Within view of New York City’s sky- 
scrapers, a number of high school stu- 
dents are learning how to run a farm 
Over 400 
boys who live in the nation’s biggest 


by actually working on one. 


city are learning to be farmers at 
New York’s Newton High School. 

The young, future farmers get up 
early in the morning to do chores on 
the school’s prosperous 50-acre farm 
on the city’s outskirts. They learn 
how to feed and care for livestock, re- 
pair machinery, and how to plant a 
variety of crops. Students also spend 
long hours in the classroom taking aca- 
demic subjects as well as special agri- 
cultural courses. 

The New York farm training pro- 
gram had its start over 30 vears ago, 
when city students were asked to help 
raise food during World War I. Be- 
cause some boys enjoyed farm work, 
school leaders decided to start a course 
A school of farming 
grew until it was able to buy its own 
farm in the 1930’s. Today, so many 
students want farm training that the 
Newton High School is unable to ad- 
mit all who apply. 


in agriculture. 


Rio Parley 


Citizens of the western hemisphere 
countries, as well as those of some Eu- 
ropean nations, will be closely watch- 
ing events in Rio de Janeiro this week. 





On Columbus Day, the representatives 
of some 26 South American and Euro- 
pean countries are scheduled to begin 
special meetings in Brazil’s capital 
city. 

All South and Central American re- 
publics have been invited to attend 
the parleys. Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, and Luxemburg, too, have 
been asked to send delegates to Rio de 
Janeiro. The United States, though 
not represented, will have special ob- 
servers at the meetings. 

Called by Brazil’s Foreign Minister 
Joao da Fontoura, the conferences will 
“seek to bring all the world’s Latin 
countries within a closely cooperating 
union.” Its chief purpose, according 
to Fontoura, is to get countries ‘which 
have somewhat similar linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds to work together 
more closely than ever before. 

The Brazilian Foreign Minister, 
supported by other South American 
leaders, hopes to set up an organiza- 
tion to carry out this aim at the Rio 
de Janeiro talks. The new group, when 
it is organized, will work hand in hand 
with the United Nations. 


Italian Requests 


With American, British, and French 
backing, Italy is now seeking changes 
in her 1947 peace treaty. The Italian 
citizens want certain restrictions on 
their country removed so their land 
can be an equal member of the world’s 
nations. At the present time, the 
treaty allows Italy to have only 250,000 
troops and a small number of tanks, 
ships, and planes ready for the coun- 
try’s defense. 

In his recent visit to the United 
States, Italian Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri not only asked that Italy have a 
free hand in building up its defenses, 
but he also called for (1) the striking 
out of a treaty provision which charges 
his people with aggression in World 
War II; and (2) the return of Trieste 
to Italy. A former Italian possession, 
Trieste is now a free territory under 
American, British, and Yugoslav su- 
pervision. Both Italy and Yugoslavia 
claim the area, 

Although most western nations sup- 
port the majority of Italy’s demands 
for changes in her four-year-old peace 





settlement, Russia and her satellites 
have thus far opposed any changes 
whatsoever in the treaty. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union has consistently ve- 
toed Italy’s repeated efforts to join 
the United Nations. 

Now, the free nations intend to 
work out new terms for Italy with or 
without Soviet cooperation. Too, they 
have agreed to seek new ways of 
bringing Italy into the UN. 


Suez Canal 


Early next month, Egypt’s King 
Farouk and his people plan to celebrate 
the official opening of a new seven- 
mile-long addition to the Suez Canal. 
The new water route will help speed 
ship traffic through the 100-mile-long 
Suez by making it possible for vessels 
to pass one another at a certain point 
in the canal. At the present time, 
only a single lane of ships can pass 
through the 197-feet-wide waterway. 

As the Egyptians prepare to cele- 
brate the Suez Canal’s first big addi- 
tion since it was opened in the 1860’s, 
world leaders are concerned about the 
growing rift between Egypt and Brit- 
ain. Though the canal runs through 
Egypt, England has_ long-standing 
agreements with the Mediterranean 
country to guard the vital water route 
to Asia and the Pacific area. 

In recent weeks, Egypt’s leaders 
have stepped up their demands that 
British troops get out of their coun- 
try. England seems determined to 
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POLICE FORCES that can be used as military units are being trained in Germany. 


keep her forces near the Suez Canal, 
come what may. 

At the same time, officials of the 
Moslem country are attacking Britain 
for her stand in the United Nations 
on Egypt’s blockade of Israeli-bound 
ships. (Egypt is technically at war 
with the Jewish nation.) In the UN, 
England has opposed Egypt’s efforts 
to keep Israel’s vessels out of the Suez 
Canal. British officials argue that in- 
ternational agreements do not permit 
Egypt to close the waterway to any 
ships in peace or in war. 


Political Differences 


Should our present Republican and 
Democratic party line-up be changed? 
Republican Senator Karl Mundt of 
South Dakota thinks it should. The 
Dakota lawmaker has proposed that 
Democrats from the southern states 
and Republicans join together to form 
a new political group which would try 
to win the Presidency in next year’s 
election. 

Those who favor Senator Mundt’s 
proposal argue this way: 

“President Truman’s ‘Fair Deal’ 
measures are often opposed by a num- 
ber of Southern Democrats, as well as 
Republicans. The anti-Fair Deal Dem- 
ocrats should therefore combine with 
Republicans, and the two groups ought 
to set up an alliance with a definite 
program of its own. Fair Deal sup- 
porters could also establish their own 
organization. In this way, the Ameri- 
can political line-ups would become 
more clear cut, and voters could choose 
between the parties more easily.” 

Opponents of the Mundt plan argue 
as follows: 

“It is true that Democrats do not 
always agree among themselves, but 
there is also disagreement within the 
Republican ranks, as well. These con- 
flicts should be settled inside each 
party’s organization, and not by form- 
ing new alliances. Actually, it is a 
good thing for a party to contain 
members who have different opinions. 
This prevents the party from becom- 
ing too fixed in its ways.” 


Seaway—Yes or No? 


The St. Lawrence Seaway is in the 
news again. For many years, people 
in the United States and Canada have 
been debating whether or not to carry 
out a major engineering job that would 
provide a large amount of hydro- 
electric power and open the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River to 


out for field practice. 


ocean-going vessels. The enterprise 
is favored by Canada’s government 
and by numerous leaders in the United 
States. It has been blocked, though, 
by our Congress, which has turned it 
down time and again. 

In the past, the plan has been for 
Canada and the United States to do 
the work jointly. Late last month, 
Canada’s Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent flew to Washington with a 
new proposal. He said that if the 
United States will not take part in 
the job, Canada wants to go ahead 
by herself. 

President Truman, in a conference 
with St. Laurent, expressed a desire 
for U. S. cooperation in the project. 
He added, though, that he would 
rather see the job done by Canada 
alone than not done at all. 

U. S. supporters of the seaway plan 
are now urging Congress to reconsider 
it, and to let the United States take 
part. They argue as follows: 

“The seaway will provide new sources 
of much-needed electric power, and it 
will furnish new transport facilities. 
By accomplishing these goals, it will 
strengthen our whole country. We 
should help with construction of the 
waterway in order to have a joint voice 
in its operation.” 

Opponents of the project include 
railways which might lose traffic to 
the new water route, and power com- 
panies that oppose establishment of 
government electric plants on the St. 
Lawrence. These groups and their 
many supporters state their case in 
this way: 

“Benefits of the enterprise, if any, 
would be limited mainly to the north- 


ACME 


Here a border constabulary group marches 


eastern portion of our country. But 
its great cost would burden all 48 
states. The project is unnecessary, 
and our government should have noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

Much will be heard on both sides of 
the issue in coming months. 


Plot Against Peron? 


Life was proceeding normally in Ar- 
gentina early last week following a 
short-lived uprising against the gov- 
ernment of President Juan Peron. 
Two retired generals were charged 
with plotting to take over the govern- 
ment. The Argentine President also 
charged them with planning to assas- 
sinate himself and his wife. 

The uprising centered about an air 
base and a near-by army camp just 
outside the capital city of Buenos 
Aires. Even among the air force and 
the army, there was not much backing 
for the revolt, and it was ended within 
a few hours with little bloodshed. 
Some of the plotters fled to Uruguay. 
. Observers in the United States are 
not sure how “serious” the uprising 
was. There is no doubt that many 
people are dissatisfied with Peron’s 
dictatorial rule, and in such circum- 
stances, a revolt might be expected. 

On the other hand, some Americans 
acquainted with conditions in Argen- 
tina suspect that the whole affair was 
“staged” by Peron himself. The Ar- 
gentine leader is in the midst of an 
election campaign which will end with 
balloting on November 11. Presum- 
ably a “plot” against Peron would 
arouse sympathy and insure him added 
support on election day. 
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Inflation 


1. What is inflation? deflation? 

2. How did inflation make itself felt 
in the 1920’s? 

3. Tell how the picture changed in 
the early part of the 1930's. 

4. How did the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1939 affect the economic situa- 
tion in this country? 

5. Why did prices start to shoot up 
right after the outbreak of the war in 
Korea? 

6. Give some examples of how prices 
have advanced since the 1930's. 

7. What people have been most harmed 
by inflation? 

8. Why may inflation be an important 
issue in next year’s election campaign? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
government is taking adequate steps at 
this time to prevent inflation? If not, 
what steps would you recommend? 

2. How do you think “scare” buying, 
which at times plays a big part in driving 
prices up, could be prevented? Explain. 


Turkey 


1. What remains to be done before 
Turkey and Greece can become full mem- 
bers of NATO? 

2. Why is Turkey’s location important 
in the struggle between the democracies 
and Russia? 

3. How have Turkey’s soldiers earned 
the right to be called the “bravest of the 
brave”? 

4. Briefly describe the country’s geog- 
raphy. 

5. What progress has been made in 
transforming Turkey into a modern and 
progressive nation? 


} 


6. What group of people have not yet 


benefited a great deal from the moderni- 
zation program? 

7. How did the election of 1950 il- 
lustrate the growth of democracy in 
Turkey? 

Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
United States should continue to assist 
Turkey? Why or why not? 

2. If you think we should help the 
country, should we emphasize military 
or economic aid? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Define: USSR; Kremlin; Politburo. 

2. Why has a meeting of South and 
Central American republics been called? 

3. What changes does Italy want made 
in the peace treaty signed in 1947? 

1. What event will Egypt celebrate 
next month? 

5. Give the arguments for and against 
Senator Mundt’s suggestion that south- 
ern Democrats and northern Republicans 
form a “coalition” party in 1952. 
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Most Americans Feel Effects of Inflation 


(Continued from page 1) 


expansion of business and industry, 
had good 
wages were paid, and consumers were 
willing to pay increasingly high prices 
for their products. As a result of the 
keen competition for all kinds of goods, 
prices were pushed up to high levels. 

By 1930, however, extreme optimism 
wave way to extreme pessimism. A 


nearly all workers jobs, 


great many Americans became fearful 
that business and industry had been 
expanded too much, that prices were 
too high, and that hard times were 
certain to overtake the country. Peo- 
ple stopped spending except for bare 
necessities. So buying throughout the 
nation was greatly reduced, factories 
and stores had to lay off millions of 
workers, and new industrial expansion 
practically came to a standstill. 
Under these conditions, prices 
dropped disastrously. Thousands of 
little at such low 
prices that they went bankrupt. Most 
farmers did not receive high enough 
prices for their products to meet their 


businesses sold so 


expenses, 
Government Action 


As conditions increasingly 
worse, the government took steps to 
help business and agriculture get back 
on their feet. Action was taken in the 
attempt to raise prices of farm and 
factory products—to lift the nation 
out of deflation. 

During this time, there was a great 
controversy over whether or not the 
measures adopted by the government 


grew 


were wise ones. As prices began to 
rise, the question was debated as to 
whether they were doing so because of 
government action or in spite of it. 

By 1939, prices were still far below 
the peak which they had reached 10 
years earlier, but they had advanced 
from the low point of 
the depression. It was not until war 
broke out in Europe, however, that 
they began a rapid rise. As war or- 
ders began to pour into our country 


considerably 


from Britain and her allies, business 
greatly improved and prices rose. At 
the same time, our government stepped 
up its military preparedness program, 
and this stimulated American indus- 
try still more. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December, 1941, there was no longer 
a problem of raising prices, but in- 
stead of keeping them down. Facto- 
ries and farms quickly began produc- 
ing all they could. Every worker who 
wanted a job could find one. Wages 
were boosted. The American people 
again had plenty of money to spend. 
Industry could not begin to supply 


ESA 


AS DIRECTOR of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, Michael DiSalle directs the 
price-control program 





everyone’s needs and desires for goods, 
and at the same time turn out huge 
quantities of weapons. So the output 
of civilian goods was cut down as 
sharply as possible. 

Consequently, people found them- 
selves with far more money than usual 
to spend but with a scarcity of goods 
to buy. They began to rush into stores 
and compete for the available prod- 
ucts. The great demand and competi- 
tion for goods pushed prices higher 
and higher. As the cost of living 
soared, organized workers demanded 
and received increased wages. Many 
employers, to meet their higher wage 
costs, boosted their prices to still 
higher levels. 

Our nation, which had suffered from 
deflation in the 1930’s, now found 
itself faced with serious inflation. The 
government realized that it could not 
permit this threat to endanger our 
war effort; hence, it took firm action 
to control both prices and wages. It 
set price limits on thousands of prod- 
ucts. So effective was the govern- 
ment’s control program that prices 
made only very slight advances during 
the last several years of the war. 

For some months after the conflict 
ended, the government continued to 
control prices and wages. It knew 
that people still had a large surplus 
of money with which to compete for 
goods, and that war factories could 
not immediately begin making peace- 
time goods. Gradually, however, more 
civilian products came on the market, 
most shortages disappeared, and the 
government ended its price-wage con- 
trol program. 

In the period just before the Ko- 
rean war broke out, it looked as though 
conditions were slowly but surely re- 
turning to normal. Prices of certain 
products were beginning to go down 
slightly, and it seemed as_ though 
the inflationary movement had been 
brought to a standstill. 

The outbreak of fighting in Korea 
shattered this hope in a hurry. Our 
government made hasty plans for re- 
building our military machine—for 
spending vast sums on new equipment 
and weapons. Many people, remember- 
ing the acute shortages of all kinds of 
civilian products during World War II, 
rushed to buy goods while they still 
had a chance. This “scare” buying 
created such a heavy demand for goods 
that prices began to rise again. Work- 
ers, seeing their cost of living increas- 
ing once more, demanded higher wages. 
Inflation immediately gained a new 
lease on life. 

Actually, the government has been 
able to carry on its military program 
this time without a great reduction in 
the output of most civilian products. 
But the scare buying, plus unnecessary 
price advances by certain producers, 
plus unnecessary wage increases by 
certain groups of workers, has helped 
to boost prices as a whole 9 per cent 
since the conflict in Korea started. 

Shortly after the fighting started 
there, Congress gave the President 
power to begin a new price-wage con- 
trol program. Several weeks later, 
he set up a new Office of Economic 
Stabilization. This agency, like its 
predecessor during World War II, has 
tried to keep prices and wages down. 
It has set price limits on a great many 
articles and wage limits on a great 
many workers. 

The present control agency, though, 











INFLATION greatly increases the cost of defense 


does not have as much power as the 
one had during World War II. It has 
had to grant a number of increases in 
wages and prices, causing the cost of 
living to rise. Here are some exam- 
ples of how prices have advanced since 
the 1930’s and since the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea: 

In August, 1939—just before war 
broke out in Europe—a loaf of bread 
in an average American city cost 8 
cents. Just before the Korean conflict 
in June, 1950, it cost 14 cents. To- 
day it is selling for 16 cents. 


Chuck Roast Up 


Chuck roast was 23 cents a pound 
in 1939. In June, 1950, it was 63 
cents. In August, 1951—when the 
latest figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were compiled—it was 74 
cents. 

Butter in 1939 was 31 cents a pound, 
but had jumped to 71 cents in June, 
1950, and to 80 cents in August, 1951. 
These figures vary somewhat from 
area to area, but the rate of increase 
has generally been about the same 
throughout the country. 

A certain type of automobile sold 
for $766 in 1939. Just before the 
outbreak of the Korean war it was 
selling for $1,529. Today the price is 
approximately $1,605 (of course, there 
have been certain improvements made 
in this and other cars since the 
1930's). 

Some people have been hurt much 
more than others by inflation. Many 
store owners and producers, of course, 
have benefited by high prices. More- 
over, many organized workers have 
been able to keep their wages in line 
with advancing prices, or have come 
close to doing so. 

Millions of unorganized workers, on 
the other hand, have fallen behind in 
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this respect. Older people, who de- 
pend to a large extent on savings and 
pensions for their livelihood, have 
been hurt badly. The money they have 
to spend remains about the same year 
after year, and yet their living costs 
are constantly increasing. So the in- 
comes of millions of individuals have 
not kept pace with the rising prices 
of the last 10 years. 

The government is also seriously 
affected by inflation. Each year it 
finds that a given number of planes, 
tanks, and other weapons costs more 
than the year before. The defense 
program is costing billions more today 
than it would be if prices were not so 
high and we were not in a period of 
inflation. 

Many people blame both parties and 
the government in general for not 
taking more effective action to check 
inflation. They say that political lead- 
ers are afraid (1) to control prices 
of industrial products for fear of los- 
ing the votes of businessmen; (2) to 
limit wages for fear of losing the votes 
of organized workers; and (3) to keep 
food prices from advancing further 
for fear of losing the support of 
farmers. 

(In fact, it is pointed out that the 
government is actually helping to raise 
the prices of certain farm products to 
a higher level than they are at pres- 
ent. Defenders of this action say 
that farm prices were far too low in 
comparison to industrial prices for 
many years, and that the government 
is merely trying to bring the two sets 
of prices into fair relationship with 
one another. ) 

The facts in this whole dispute are 
so complicated that it is extremely 
difficult for the average citizen to 
know the right answer. If prices con- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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tinue to rise, however, a great many 
families are going to have an increas- 
ingly hard time to meet their living 
expenses. _In such a case, they are 
going to blame political leaders for 
not taking definite and effective action 
to stop inflation. 

Consequently, inflation may be an 
important issue in the election cam- 
paign next year. The two parties will 
blame each other for not doing some- 
thing about the high cost of living. 
Many voters, not knowing where the 
guilt lies, will vote against everybody 
now in office who comes up for re- 
election. 

On the other hand, there is a chance 
that regardless of what the govern- 
ment may or may not do, prices will 
not advance much, if any, more. They 
have advanced very little during the 
last month or so. The scare buying 
brought on by the Korean war has 
ended, and most people are now confi- 
dent that the nation can carry on its 
military program and, at the same 
time, produce most of the goods which 
the civilian population of the country 
needs and wants. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
inflation occurs when people have an 
abundance of money to spe d and 
when, for one reason or another, there 
is a limited supply of goods on the 
market, or when people fear that there 
soon will be a shortage of goods. De- 
flation occurs, on the other hand, when 
people do not have much money to 
spend and when there is an abundance 
of all kinds of goods. 

Most economists feel that two good 
ways for the government to deal with 
inflation is to tax the people heavily, 
so they won’t have too much money 
to spend, and to limit their installment 
buying, so they can’t buy too many 
goods on credit. At the present time, 
political leaders are generally agreed 
on the necessity of limiting install- 
ment buying (which is now being 
done), but they sharply disagree over 
how high taxes should be as a means 
of fighting inflation. 
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INDIANA STUDENTS are helping save their state’s woodlands through the Volun- 
teer Forest Fire Fighter Guards, an organization established during World War Il 
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(The views expressed in this column are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“The Miracle That Can Save Ev- 
rope,” by Blake Ehrlich, This Week 
Magazine. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which supervises the European 
Recovery Program, aims to increase by 
100 billion dollars Europe’s annual in- 
come—and to spread that additional 
income around so that manufacturers, 
workers, and consumers all get a de- 
cent share. The agency hopes to do it 
by importing to Europe an unlimited 
amount of American know-how to in- 
crease output per man-hour. 

America’s 150 million people pro- 
duce at the rate of $2,000 per person 
a year. Europe’s 270 million people 
turn out products worth less than $600 
per person. Largely responsible for 
Europe’s low output are inefficient 
methods and backward ideas on the 
part of both labor and management. 
$y exchanging hundreds of technicians 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





After several hours’ fishing, little 
Patty suddenly threw down her pole and 
cried, “I quit!” 

“Why, Patty, 
asked her mother. 

“Well,” she answered, “I just can’t 
seem to get waited on.” 

* 

The average man is a fellow who knows 
how to straighten out the whole world, 
but can’t keep his own basement in order. 

* 

With all this money floating around, 
inflation would be a wonderful thing if 
it just weren’t for the high prices. 


9” 


what’s the matter? 




















MARKOW IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“I can see why they wanted him to take 
violin lessons. He sure needs them.” 





Little boy (on a_ transcontinental 
train): “Mama, what’s the name of the 
last station we stopped at?” 

Mother: “Don’t bother me. Can’t you 
see I’m reading. Why do you ask?” 

Little boy: “Because sister got off 
there.” 

* 


Talk is cheap except when coming 
from a traffic cop. 
* 


Waiter: “What’s wrong with the tea? 
You asked for it weak.” 
Customer: “Yes, but not completely 
prostrated.” 
* 


Poke: “You never seem in a hurry. 
Why is that?” 

Moke: “My boy, I learned in my youth 
that when you hurry you always pass up 
more than you catch up with.” 

* 

Him: “Why didn’t you answer my let- 
ter? Didn’t you get it?” 

Her: “No, I didn’t. And besides, I 
didn’t like some of the things you said.” 


* 


A three-year-old girl, seeing a peacock 
for the first time, exclaimed, “Look, 
mommy—a chicken with a Christmas 
tree on its back!” 





with these countries, our government 
hopes to change all this. If the plan 
succeeds, it will go far toward making 
these lands strong, reliable allies of 
the United States. 


“Volunteer Forest Guards,” by 
Norma L. Linton, American Forests. 

Young people in Indiana are play- 
ing a big part in keeping the forests 
of their state green and flourishing. 
Hundreds of them are members of the 
Volunteer Forest Fire Fighter Guards. 
Since the organization was set up in 
World War II, students from 385 high 
schools have spent 12,700 man-hours 
fighting forest fires. 

Thousands of acres of.woodland have 
been saved by the efforts of the young 
fire fighters, and the methods of con- 
servation have been firmly implanted 
in the minds of young people. Not a 
single accident has befallen any of 
the volunteers. Started as a wartime 
measure, the recruiting of Indiana 
youths to fight fires is now firmly es- 
tablished as a permanent program. 


“Rearmament—Without Sacrifice?,” 
editorial comment in Christian Science 
Monitor. 


We believe the American people ex- 
pect to make sacrifices to carry through 
the rearmament of themselves and 
their allies. Yet various groups fre- 
quently appear to resist any sacrifices. 
Three great economic groups have been 
practically insured against any loss 
by inflation. This insurance is pro- 
vided by allowing these groups to in- 
flate the prices of items they have to 
sell—manufactured goods, farm prod- 
ucts, and labor. 

Producers are guaranteed by law 
against loss from increased costs The 
government tells farmers they can 
raise prices on their products as the 
prices of industrial goods they buy 
go up. Many workers are protected 
by cost-of-living plans providing for 
wage increases when prices rise. 

Is rearmament going to be free for 
nothing? It is not! Somebody is 
going to have to get along with less. 
Sacrifices should be as equal as pos- 
sible. If the powerful groups in the 
community will not restrain their de- 
mands voluntarily, then citizens with 
no special axes to grind must arouse 
themselves to insist that government 
put the general welfare first. 








Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test 
covers the issues of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER dated September 10, 17, 24, 
and October 1. The answer key appears 
in the October 8 issue of The Civie 
Leader. Scoring: if grades are to be cal- 
culated on a percentage basis, we suggest 
that a deduction of 3 points be made for 
each wrong or omitted answer. 











DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In 
each of the following items, select the 
correct answer and write its letter on 
your answer sheet. 


1. As defense production has increased 
in the last year, the output of such civil- 
ian items as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and washing machines has (a) been com- 
pletely stopped; (b) dropped from 15 
to 35 per cent below what it was about 
a year ago; (c) risen sharply; (d) re- 
mained at about the same level as of 
June, 1950. 


2. The amount of food that cost the 
American housewife 10 dollars when the 
Korean war broke out cost her in the 
summer of 1951 about (a) twice as 
much; (b) $7.42; (c) the same; (d) 
$11.20. 


3. A basic cause of unrest throughout 
Asia is the fact that (a) the continent 
has no important natural resources; (b) 
the entire continent is controlled by Eu- 
ropean nations; (c) all of its people are 
lazy and lacking in pride; (d) most of 
the people live in extreme poverty. 


4. Many Americans have been dis. 
turbed in recent months by the fact that 
India has (a) imprisoned a U. S. news 
paperman; (b) seemed to lean toward 
the Communists in her international 
dealings; (c) become a refuge for forme) 
Nazi and Fascist war criminals; (d) 
withdrawn from the United Nations. 


5. Public opinion polls on _ possible 
candidates for President in 1952 have 
shown wide political support among the 
voters of both major parties for (a) 
Harry Truman; (b) Robert Taft; (c) 
Dwight Eisenhower; (d) Fred Vinson. 


6. Figuring prominently in the contro- 
versy between India and Pakistan is the 
fact that disputed Kashmir is (a) the 
source of rivers which irrigate Pakis- 
tan’s farms; (b) second only to the Ruhi 
as a coal and steel center; (c) an island 
occupying a strategic place in the Indian 
Ocean; (d) the center of the Indian 
tomahawk industry. 


7. When a strike in the copper indus- 
try threatened defense production late in 
the summer, the federal government (a) 
seized the copper plants; (b) ordered 
that tin be used in defense plants in- 
stead of copper; (c) used a court order 
to send the strikers back to work and to 
bring about further bargaining; (d) 
called upon the Army to operate the 
industry. 


8. The nation’s basic labor law, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, has been generally ap- 
proved by (a) President Truman; (b) 
most Republicans; (c) the labor unions; 
(d) John L. Lewis. 


9. The major source of Europe’s oil 
supply has been shut off by (a) the Ko- 
rean war; (b) action of the Mexican 
government; (c) the fact that oil wells 
in Italy have suddenly gone dry; (d) a 
dispute between Great Britain and Iran. 


10. One reason why Russia would like 
to control Iran is that (a) Iran occupies 
a strategic location between Russia and 
the Indian Ocean; (b) Iran’s people are 
skilled mechanics and technicians; (c) it 
would give the Soviet Union an outlet 
on the Atlantic; (d) Iran is the birth- 
place of Stalin. 


11. If another global conflict should 
break out soon, the manpower shortage 
in U. S. industry would be more acute 
than at the beginning of World War II 
because (a) not so many people are em- 
ployed today as were in 1941; (b) we 
have promised our allies that we would 
build up an armed force of 23 million; 
(c) in 1941 there were more people un- 
employed and thus available for war 
work than is the case today; (d) women 
are no longer allowed to work in defense 
plants. 


12. A nation that the United States is 
backing for membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is (a) 
Australia; (b) Czechoslovakia; (c) So- 
viet Russia; (d) Greece. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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13. One sign of postwar political prog- 
ress in Greece is the fact that (a) the 
king has resigned; (b) people in towns 
and local areas are beginning to take a 
great interest in electing their local offi- 
cials; (c) the entire population belongs 
to a single political party; (d) a dictator 
has taken control of the government. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the statement. 


14. One reason for the strategic im- 
portance of Jordan is its location near 
THO ccc CORD. 


15. In September the United States 
and many of its World War II allies 
signed a peace treaty with i 


16. An industrial plant in which all 
employees must belong to a union is re- 
FOPPOd 10:AS 8 ace 


17. The young state of Israel is be- 
ing troubled by a severe shortage of 


18. Congress authorized a 190-million- 
dollar loan to last summer 
for buying grain. 


19. If Harry Truman does not seek 
re-election next year, it is thought that 
he might like the Democratic nominee 
to be —___________., a member of the 
Supreme Court. 


20. During the late summer and early 
fall, the world followed the drawn-out 
negotiations between the Communists 
and the UN representatives in the war- 
torn Country Of innccmemns 


21. The “Fertile Crescent,’’ where one 
of the world’s earliest civilizations de- 
veloped, today falls within the bounda- 
ries of the modern nation of ______ 


22. The U. S. Navy is now planning 
an atomic-powered ‘ 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applic 8. 


23. Jawaharlal Nehru 


24. Dwight Eisenhower 


25. Robert Lovett 
26. Dean Acheson 
27. Mohammed Mossadegh 


28. John Foster Dulles 


A. Commander of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces. 


B. U. S. Secretary of State. 


C. Prime Minister of Iran. 
D. Prime Minister of India. 


E. Republican adviser to the State De- 
partment. 


F. Leader of the Greek Rally party. 


G. U. S. Secretary of Defense. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that most clearly defines the 
word in italics. 


29. A prodigious effort was made. 
(a) slight (b) hasty or quick (c) huge 
(d) unfortunate. 


30. Agrarian reforms are needed there. 
(a) political (b) agricultural (c) mod- 
ern (d) numerous. 


31. A copious supply of food is avail- 
able. (a) small or meager (b) new (c) 
plentiful (d) free. 


32. We have an arduous task before 
us. (a) different (b) easy (c) similar 
(d) difficult. 

33. The event is imminent. (a) excit- 
ing (b) already ended (c) not likely to 
occur (d) likely to happen soon. 


A Career for Tomorrow - - As a Machinist 


HE skilled machinist’s job is not 

routine. When assigned a piece of 
work, he must lay out his materials, 
decide which tools are to be used, fol- 
low a blueprint in cutting new parts, 
and smooth and finish the parts ac- 
cording to rigid specifications. Al- 
ways, he must do his work ‘accurately. 
A very slight error in measurement 
‘an ruin an expensive piece of metal 
and may cost the employee his job. 

Vocational courses offer a good 
background for work in this field, but 
they are not considered thorough 
enough to permit a young man to 
qualify as a journeyman machinist. 
A four-year apprenticeship is usually 
required. In most localities, this on- 
the-job iraining is covered by an 
agreement signed by the apprentice 
and the employer. The agreement 
calls for classroom study and for 
periods when the apprentice works 
side by side with skilled machinists in 
the employer’s shop. The agreement 
also specifies the starting wage and 
increases the apprentice is to get while 
he is learning the trade. 

In the classroom, where about four 
hours a week are spent, the apprentice 
learns to read blueprints and stud- 
ies mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
and similar subjects—some theoretical 
and some practical—related to his 
work. Through his on-the-job train- 
ing, which covers 36 hours a week, he 
learns to use machine tools, assemble 
different types of machines, and make 
machine parts and tools. At the end 
of his apprenticeship, when he is a 
qualified journeyman, he receives a 


certificate awarded in ceremonies 
similar to a high school or college 
graduation. 


If you are looking forward to be- 
coming a machinist, you should take 
a general course in high school with 
emphasis on mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and machine shop if it is 
available. The personal characteris- 
tics you should have are: a mechani- 
cal aptitude, a high degree of manual 
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dexterity, and the ability to do very 
exact work. 

Machinists are employed wherever 
machinery is used to any great extent 
—by the railroads, in textile mills, in 
automobile factories, in oil refineries, 
in steel mills, and so on. 


Wherever machinists work, their 
incomes are usually good. Recent 
figures indicate that average wages 


are $1.75 an hour, or $70 a week for 
full-time work. Since these figures 
include the apprentices’ earnings, as 
well as the journeymen’s, the average 
for journeymen is higher. 

A machinist can find opportunities 


for promotion. Most foremen and 
many other supervisory employees in 
machine shops started théir careers 
as apprentices. In some instances, 
machinists with executive ability have 
reached high administrative positions 
in industry; and those with business 
ability have often established their 
own shops. 

The advantages of being a machin- 
ist include the relatively high wages, 
the opportunities for promotion, the 
fact that jobs are available in most , 
parts of the country, and the fact that 
the required training can be obtained 
while you earn at least part of your 
living expenses. Unless you like to 
work with machinery, though, you 
should not consider going into this 
field. 

Information on apprenticeships in 
your vicinity can be obtained from 
the local office of your State Employ- 
ment Service, or from _ personnel 
officers of local factories, shipyards, 
railroad shops, and the like. Pamph- 
lets discussing apprenticeships in 
general can be secured free of charge 
from the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. A brief historical dis- 
cussion entitled “Apprenticeship— 
Past and Present,” which costs 15 
cents, and a booklet entitled ““Machine 
Shop Occupations,” costing 20 cents, 
-an be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Enclose coin if you either of 
these last two items. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Growth of Sports 


“OOTBALL is pushing baseball from 
the American sports calendar, and 
each week end thousands of fans 
throughout the country are making 


their way to stadiums—large and 
small—to see their favorite elevens 
play. 


As history goes, such widespread 
enthusiasm for watching athletic 
events is fairly new. In fact, the rise 
in sports interest in the United States 
has, to a large degree, paralleled the 
growth of the country. In colonial 
days there was little athletic activity. 
People were too busy clearing the 
land and plowing the fields to have 
time for much recreation. 

Team sports really got started in 
the colleges. Here young men found 
time on their hands after their studies 
were done. In the 1830’s and 1840’s 
they often played the English games 
of cricket and Rugby. As time passed, 
they made changes in these games. 
Cricket became baseball, and Rugby 
became football. 

The Civil War gave great impetus 
to the spread of sports. In army 
camps, farm boys who had never had 
time for athletic activity learned how 
to play baseball and football. They 
took their new knowledge back to 
their home towns. Right after the 
Civil War these sports became widely 
played. Princeton and Rutgers played 
the first game of college football in 
1869. The National Baseball League 
was founded in 1876. 

Bicycling became extremely popular 
during the 1880’s. Ice skating met 
with much favor, too. Basketball was 
invented in Springfield, Massachu- 





setts, in 1891, but was not to gain 
wide popularity for some time. Ten- 
nis and golf came to America from 
Europe and caught on in the latter 
part of the 19th century. 

In the years before World War I, 
organized sports in high schools made 
considerable progress. In earlier 
days, most high school students had 
little time for sports. As 
studies were over, they were expected 
to go home and help with the farm 


soon as 


JAMES A. NAISMITH, the inventor of 
basketball, and his wife 


chores. But as cities and towns began 
to grow, many students had no after- 
school duties and they turned to ath- 
letics. 

Following World War I, sports 
activity flourished on a great scale. 
The newspapers began to devote more 
space to sports. Among the top ath- 
letes who gained national fame during 
the 1920’s were Babe Ruth in baseball, 
Jack Dempsey in boxing, Helen Wills 
in tennis, Bobby Jones in golf, and 
Red Grange in football. 

As sports interest swept the nation, 


two unfortunate trends set in. First, 
more and more people became spec- 
tators rather than active participants 
in sport. Secondly, increasing interest 
in the outcome of big sports events en- 
couraged gambling and bribery. 

Today it is thought that both these 
trends are being reversed. In recent 
years increasing numbers of people 
beyond school and college age have 
been taking part in sports. Many 
people who once thought they could 
only be spectators after the age of 25 
or so have discovered there are a num- 
ber of sports they can and should still 
play actively. Golf, tennis, and bowl- 
ing, for instance, can take the place 
of the team sports they played during 
their student days, both in high school 
and in college. 

In the pust year 
widespread public 
gambling in sports. Scandals in 
basketball and indications of over- 
emphasis on football at some schools 
and colleges have brought about 
several investigations. It seems likely 
that gambling and some of the other 
practices harmful to sports will be 
curbed. Meanwhile, as hours of labor 
become shorter, more and more people 
will probably turn to sports for recre- 
ation in their leisure time. 
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Japanese business firms are now ad- 
vertising their wares in American 
newspapers. The manufacturers are 
trying to get buyers for such articles 
as linens, cement, fertilizers, and 
dishes; and Nipponese travel bureaus 
are encouraging Americans to spend 
their vacations in Japan. 








